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Marduk, the son Bf Ikisa-apli, that he may give thee 
the gur of wheat. Be not remiss in the housework, 
but be careful; pray the gods on my behalf, and 
speedily let me have news of thee by the hand of some 
traveller.” 

And so forth. In conclusion, we may congratulate 
Mr. Thompson on his interesting book, and, for the 
necessary amari aliquid, warn him against indulging 
in rather too breezy translations, such as “ Why, an’t 
please thee, have I and my daughters to pass the 
time in thirst for a letter from thee ? Rack thy brains 
(for an excuse and then) by Samas, see why Bel- 
uballit, an’t please thee, hath taken away all my 
dates ” (p. 175). Elsewhere (p. xxxii) Mr. Thompson 
presents an even more alarming version of the same 
epistle :—“ Why, pray, am I and my daughters to 
pass the time thirsting for a letter from thee? Now, 
gather thy wits together, and then, by Samas, 
observe ! Why, pray, hath BH-uballit taken away all 
my dates? ” This style of translation is hardly 
sufficiently dignified, and is to be avoided. The lady 
(iaga, who writes the letter to her father, was no 
doubt a very energetic female, but Mr. Thompson’s 
version of her filial exhortation seems to us to be rather 
too energetic. The index and vocabulary at the end 
aie very complete and useful. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 

Psychology—General Introduction. By Dr. C. H. 
Judd. Pp. xii + 389. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
Price ‘js. 6 d. nek. r » f , 

The Major j Symtfiams jjjfflHysteria. By Dr. Pierre 
Janet. Pfo x-£| t *jjpv / ^New York: The Macmillan 
Company I Eoiyfon : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1907.) 
Price 7 sV&dAnet. 

HESE two books furnish yet one more proof—if 
further proof were needed at the present day— 
of the right of psychology to a place among the 
primary sciences. In Prof. Judd’s book we have a 
concise and well-synthesised statement of the methods 
and principles of the science, in the form of a general 
introductory text-book; Dr. Pierre Janet shows the 
exclusive importance of those principles in the 
diagnosis and cure of a widespread disease. 

Prof. Judd leaves his readers in no doubt as to his 
general standpoint or the guiding idea of his book. 
He develops his subject along the lines of “ function ” 
in contradistinction to “ structure,” and “ objectivity ” 
as opposed to the “ subjectivity ” of mere introspec¬ 
tion, laying great stress throughout on “ organisa¬ 
tion ” as the general explanation of mental products. 
In a well-worded preface he attempts to anticipate 
criticism by summarising the general principles of 
treatment which he has followed. Briefly they are : 
(1) “ A functional view of mental life (2) the genetic 
method; (3) a coordination of physiological and psy¬ 
chological data; (4) an endeavour to make clear “ the 
significance of ideation as a unique and final stage of 
evolution.” These principles he follows, faithfully in 
his book, the marked “ objectivity ” of treatment 
almost amounting to materialism in the earlier pages. 
Analysis of material conditions takes precedence of, 
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and to a great extent supplants, introspective descrip¬ 
tion of mental states; moreover, the absence of any 
definite discussion of the general relation of mind 
and matter tends to intensify this impression of 
materialism. But if such an illusion should arise 
in the reader’s mind it is quickly dispelled by 
later chapters, more particularly by the chapter 
on “The Concept of the Self.” The nature of 
this concept as ultimate and supreme for psychology, 
though admitting of a developmental history, is very 
well brought out. The chapter following this, on 
“ Voluntary Choice,” is rather disappointing. 

Parts of the book are of outstanding excellence. 
The discussion of space-perception seems to the writer 
an ideal of what a treatment of this difficult subject 
should be The chapter headed “ Experience and 
Expression ” is also very good. It brings out well the 
importance of motor factors to the general structure of 
experience, not in the form of muscular sensations, as 
the first imperfect statements of the theory would have 
had one believe-, but as forms of “ motor organisation ” 
in the central nervous system. In this chapter we 
have developed in greater fulness that central idea of 
organisation which dominates the whole book. 

Two small points call for criticism. First on p. 97, 
to explain contrast effects as merely after-effects in the 
retina is surely a case of over-simplification. Un¬ 
doubtedly the two classes of phenomena are closely 
connected, but the relariqn is more complicated than 
the text would have the reader, believe. Secondly, 
what is called the Principle of Fusion (Association) on 
p. 223 should not be dismissed as self-eyident and 
requiring no explanation. 

On the whole, the book is an excellent treatment of 
the general principles of psychology, and may be con¬ 
fidently recommended to all earnest students of the 
science. It is a book that should be read more than 
once. On the title-page it is described as the first 
volume of “ a series of text-books designed to intro¬ 
duce the student to the methods and principles of 
scientific psychology.” We can only say that our 
experience of this volume encourages us to look for¬ 
ward with eagerness to the publication of the later 
volumes of the series. 

Dr. Pierre Janet’s book is a collection of fifteen 
lectures given in the medical school of Harvard 
University towards the end of last year. Much of the 
material, cases and explanations alike, is taken from 
previous publications of the author, as, e.g ., “ Ndvroses 
et Iddes fixes,” “ L’dtat mental des Hystdriques,” &c., 
but the form of exposition makes of it an independent 
scientific and literary achievement for which all who 
are interested in mental diseases will be thankful to 
its author. Prof. Janet is admittedly supreme in the 
domain of pathological psychology, and the present 
book will do still more to confirm that estimate of his 
position. His statement of the major symptoms of 
hysteria is no mere external classification. Taking 
somnambulism as the typical form of hysterical acci¬ 
dents, he shows with copious illustration and acute 
argument how such symptoms shade off into fugues, 
double personalities, convulsive attacks, contractures, 
paralysis, anaesthesias, &c., while exhibiting the same 
essential relations in all these various forms. By the 
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time lecture xiii. is reached, the evidence is over¬ 
whelming as to the extent of hysterical symptoms and 
the ground of their relationship to one another. 
“ Dissociation ” and “ suggestibility ” are the words 
employed to describe the underlying mental state, and 
their exact meanings are very carefully and thoroughly 
worked out. The final outcome is a definition of 
hysteria, an enumeration of its direct and indirect 
stigmata, and incidentally a theory as to the nature 
of personal synthesis, with which this disease is so 
closely connected. 

To medical practitioners and psychologists alike the 
work should be of supreme value. W. B. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LUBRICATION. 

Lubrication and Lubricants. A Treatise on the 
Theory and Practice of Lubrication, and on the 
Nature, Properties, and Testing I sf Lubricants. 
By Leonard Archbutt and I^AfMj^tford Deeley. 
Second edition, thoroughly ffijdgea and enlarged. 
Pp. xxxii+528. (London "Griffin, and Co., Ltd., 
1907.) Price 2isyjnet. jf/' 

HIS Murk m*j®* 4 mvided into two parts, which, 
in /fafet, K ;v/; little connection with one another. 
The fir m. isA/hht which deals with the chemical and 
physicaf ptropfrties of lubricants generally, and will 
appeal more particularly to analytical chemists, to 
whom samples of lubricants are submitted for the 
purpose of estimating their commercial value. So 
far as one can judge, this part of the work is par¬ 
ticularly clear; full directions are given for carrying 
out any of the tests, in order to obtain such things 
as the free acids. This will, however, hardly appeal 
to the average user of lubricants, as what he requires 
is some simple mechanical test which will, more or 
less, indicate the value.of the oil. The second portion 
of the work deals with the mechanical testing of oil, 
and also the design and construction of bearings 
generally, together withvt^e general theory of fric¬ 
tion, as given in chapter iv. This is partipularly well 
written, and gives the full theory- of lubrication as 
developed by Osborne Reynolds, Goodman, , and 
Towers, and will repay a careful study. An account 
is given of the various oil-testing machines as designed 
by Thurstan, Smith, and Goodman. Judging from 
our own experience, while these machines when 
extremely carefully handled give trustworthy results, 
one is never quite certain as to what is really being 
obtained; whether it is a test of the lubrication itself, 
of the materials forming the bearing, or of the 
condition of the bearing. We should be inclined to 
say that it would probably be a small part of each, 
and, moreover, it does not give much idea as to the 
value of the lubricant for continuous use, which is 
now the rule for engine work generally. Doubtless, 
owing to the great length of the book, some 500 
pages, the authors have been unable to devote a large 
space to the design and lubrication of bearings, 
although they give much useful information as to the 
composition of bearing metals generally, and also the 
admissible loads. They do not, however, give the 
attention to forced lubrication which we consider it 
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deserves. The whole tendency of modern engine 
practice, either with enclosed or open engines, is to 
substitute pressure lubrication for gravity, and this 
has entailed wholly different construction of bearings 
from those with the ordinary drip lubrication. 

The large subject of ball and roller bearings is dis¬ 
missed in some three pages, and, considering the 
importance and growing use of the ball bearing in 
large sizes, we think this type of bearing deserved 
fuller attention. The mechanical lubrication by means 
of sight-feed lubricators, which allows the attendant 
to regulate exactly the quantity of his oil, is well 
illustrated, and rightly so, because this method is 
found in practice very considerably to economise the 
oil supply. Splash lubrication, as used by Willans and 
by many motor-car engineers, is alluded to, but its 
defects as regards the oil working up into the motor 
cylinders are not pointed out, nor is it shown that this 
method of lubrication is fast being driven out in 
favour of a pressure system. The authors, in the 
chapter on gas-engine cylinder lubrication, give 
some interesting analyses of the deposit found 
in the cylinders, and point out that the de¬ 
posit is not wholly of a carbonaceous nature, 
but contains quite a considerable portion of 
sulphur obtained from the gas. They also re¬ 
commend the use of pure mineral oils, as against the 
mixture of a small quantity of a neutral fixed oil. 
This wholly agrees with our own experience, namely, 
that a pure mineral oil is the only one possible to 
use when the compression of the engine is in the 
neighbourhood of 200 lb. per square inch. It would 
almost appear as if the whole difficulty of running 
at very high compressions is to prevent deposits of 
carbon. The only way to overcome this is to use 
an oil which will entirely burn, and in. very small 
quantities. All those who are interested in lubrica¬ 
tion generally will welcome Messrs. Archbutt and 
Deeley’s work, more especially those in a consultative 
position, but we fear that, owing to its length and 
the predominance of the chemical and physical side, 
it will not be of the service to engineers generally 
that a snwiter and less scientific work would be, as it 
must be. borne in mind that the great majority of 
those who have t® use lubricants have neither the 
time nor inclination to make accurate chemical tests. 

F. W- Burstall. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Savage South Seas. Painted by Norman H. 
Hardy. Described by E. Way Elkington. Pp. 
xii 1-211. (London: A. and C. Black, 1907.) 
Price 20s. net. . 

To those wh6 know the parJa^fTMelanesia which 
Mr. Normaiylagfw njffifrfes, or who, like the. writer, 
have beep atufcrn* work, this book will come as 
somejiiJfcgao'ia disappointment; and this from no 
faulr^of' tne artist, who is generally successful in 
reproducing, not only the physiognomy, but the mus¬ 
culature and the tricks of movement of the folk 
whom ,he portrays. The truth is that the tone of the 
reproductions (apparently made by the three-colour 
process or one of its modifications) of Mr. Hardy’s 
water-colour sketches leaves much to be desired; in 
many of the reproductions there is a darkening of 
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